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VOTING ORGANIC LAWS 

THE ACTION OF THE OHIO ELECTORATE IN THE REVISION OF 
THE STATE CONSTITUTION IN 1 912 

NOW that direct legislation, long familiar to us as a method 
of constitutional amendment, is beginning to be em- 
ployed in matters of less fundamental importance, it is 
of interest to know how earnestly, fairly and intelligently the 
people apply themselves to lawmaking. When confronted in 
19 1 2 by the task of recasting their sixty-year-old constitution, 
how did the 1,300,000 voters of Ohio behave? Their attitude 
is especially worthy of investigation, because of the unprece- 
dented number and unusual importance of the measures sub- 
mitted to their judgment. 

The problems involved in the constitutional revision of 191 2 
were extremely complex. Some of these problems, such as 
taxation and judicial reform, had been inherited; others of 
mammoth proportions had been created by corporate wealth 
and organized labor. There was a growing demand that the 
state abandon the laissez faire policy and become the protector 
of the common citizen and the laborer in their struggle against 
organized wealth. A new sort of political thinking had also to 
be reckoned with, for the feeling seemed general that more 
political power should be given to the people themselves, 
through such devices as direct primaries and the initiative in 
legislation. All these feelings and demands pointed to a radi- 
cal overhauling of the old constitution. 

I 
A vote to call a constitutional convention would normally 
have been taken at the general election of 191 1 ; but while this 
event was still more than a year distant, several organizations 
began to urge the people to call such a convention. Ohio's 
antiquated general property tax, based on a uniform classifica- 
tion of property, had for years been condemned by students 
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and by business men. Early in 1910, therefore, in the hope of 
securing the classification of property for taxation, the Ohio 
State Board of Commerce * began to ask for a constitutional 
convention. Other organizations soon rallied to the support of 
this movement. Realizing the opportunity which a constitu- 
tional revision would bring to them, the friends of the initiative 
and referendum set their state organization 2 at work for the 
same end ; while, in the hope of securing an amendment licens- 
ing the liquor traffic, the liquor interests joined in the demand. 
The efforts of these varied interests soon bore fruit. In the 
spring of 1910 the state legislature decided to submit to the 
voters at the general election of that year the question : " Shall 
there be a convention to revise, alter or amend the constitu- 
tion ? " It was also provided by law that political parties might 
endorse this proposal on their party tickets. This offer was 
accepted by both of the leading parties, so that every man who 
voted a straight Democratic or Republican ticket voted for a 
convention. The natural consequence was an almost unanimous 
ballot in favor of the proposal. The results of the election 
were as follows : 

Total vote cast 932,262 

Vote for convention 693,263 

Vote against convention 67,716 

It is possible to determine with considerable accuracy the 
interest which the voters of the state felt in the calling of the 
convention. It was, of course, much less than that felt in the 
selection of the ordinary state officers. Probably most of the 
citizens who voted the straight Democratic and Republican 
tickets were unaware of the proposal to call a constitutional 
convention and voted for it unwittingly. About 20 per cent of 

1 The Ohio State Board of Commerce was organized in 1893 and began its cam- 
paign for tax reform in 1901. It claims to have caused the passage, in 1907, of the 
Permanent Tax Commission law. After the defeat, in 1908, of the last of a series of 
tax-reform amendments to the constitution, it turned its attention to pushing the bill 
for a constitutional convention. In 1912 the board's membership was about 2500, 
while its organ, The Ohio Journal of Commerce, had a circulation of about 6000. 
See files of Ohio Journal of Commerce, 1910-1912. 

" The Ohio Direct Legislation League. 
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those who came to the polls, in scratching the ticket, failed to 
vote at all upon this proposal. From past experience, this 
result might have been anticipated. But was it also to be ex- 
pected that the proposition to call a constitutional convention 
would arouse less interest than the ordinary constitutional 
amendments upon which the people had frequently voted? 
And yet this was the case. Three amendments were submitted 
to the voters of Ohio in 1903 and two in 1905. Under the 
provisions of the Longworth Act * the leading political parties 
indicated upon the official ballot their approval or disapproval 
of the amendments. Not one of these amendments failed to 
poll more votes than did the call for a convention — endorsed, as 
we have seen, in the same way. 2 In 1903 the total vote was 
SS>°59 l ess than in 19 10, but in the former year the amend- 
ment giving the governor the veto polled 36,017 more votes 
than were cast in 191 o for the proposal to call a constitutional 
convention. Thus, in spite of the agitation in its favor, in 
spite of the apparent need for constitutional change, the people 
of the state were decidedly indifferent. In the words of Mr. 
Galbreath, later secretary of the convention, " it is very doubt- 
ful whether the proposition would have carried if placed in a 
separate column of the ballot." 3 

Following this rather perfunctory decision of the people, the 
state legislature provided for a constitutional convention to 
meet within three months after the election of the delegates in 
November, 191 1 . The liquor interests, the Anti-Saloon League, 
the friends of labor and the advocates of direct legislation, all 

1 The Longworth Act was passed in 1902. " Briefly stated, it authorized a polit- 
ical party to include as a part of its ticket an affirmative or negative vote on a consti- 
tutional amendment, and every elector who put his cross under the party emblem 
voted accordingly." Galbreath, Constitutional Conventions of Ohio, p. 46. This 
law was repealed in 1908. 

* The total vote on these amendments was as follows : 

Governor's veto (1903) 796,998 

County representation (1903) 784,002 

Stockholders' single liability (1903) 782,771 

Bond exemption (1905) 794,57° 

Biennial elections (1905) 793,461 

•Galbreath, " The Vote on the Ohio Constitution." The Independent, Decem- 
ber 19, 1912. 
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busied themselves during the summer in efforts to secure the 
election of pledged delegates. Every newspaper in the state 
urged upon its readers the epoch-making importance of the 
convention and the need of sending only men of proved sagacity 
and integrity; but many of these papers warmly denounced 
the policy of sending pledged delegates, or " one-idea men," as 
they were aptly called. 

In contrast to the discouraging indifference to the call for the 
convention, there was a fair interest shown in the selection of 
delegates. Three counties (Clermont, Franklin and Jefferson) 
actually polled a larger vote for constitutional delegates than 
they did the year before for governor. In several other 
counties the vote for delegates was almost as large, but in the 
state as a whole it was considerably less. 1 In Mahoning County 
only 25.6 per cent of those who voted at the general election 
of 19 10 voted for constitutional delegates, 2 but the small vote 
was perhaps partly due to the separate and non-partisan ballot. 

II 

The convention began its work in January, 191 2, and was in 
session for six months. The widest publicity was given to its 
deliberations by the press. It finally evolved forty-two amend- 
ments to the constitution, and these it decided to submit to the 
people at a special election on September 3. No opportunity 
was given to vote a " straight ticket " on these proposals : 
every one was to be voted upon separately. The fate of the 
new constitution was thus left in the hands of the people. 

The provision requiring a separate vote on each amendment 
met with state-wide and hearty approval ; but it also caused 
thinking men to realize the responsibility resting upon every 
Ohio voter and the need for a campaign of education. It is of 

1 It is impossible to compute a numerical percentage, because the exact total vote 
for delegates cannot be determined in those counties where more than one candidate 
was to- be voted for. In Cuyahoga County, for example, where ten delegates were 
to be chosen from among thirty-two candidates, the total vote of the county could 
be learned only from the numbers on the poll-books — information which is not on 
public record. This was the case in eleven counties. 

2 In this county the vote for delegates in 191 1 was only 3,900, while the vote for 
governor in 1910 was 15,210. Reports of Secretary of State, 1910, 191 1. 
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interest, therefore, to determine the amount and character of 
the publicity given to the forty-two proposals during the sum- 
mer of 19 12. The convention itself made an endeavor to give 
publicity to its work. About 1,500,000 copies of "An Ad- 
dress to the People," containing the full text of each proposed 
amendment with a brief explanation and exhibiting a sample 
ballot, were sent out over the state through the agency of the 
convention. No effort was made, however, to see that every 
voter in the state had one of these pamphlets ; all that was done 
was to make it easy for each voter to get it if he were interested 
enough to ask for it.' 

The chief agency for publicity was, of course, the press. 
Practically every newspaper in the state strenuously urged its 
readers to make a careful study of the forty-two proposals. 
Editorials relative to the constitutional changes appeared con- 
stantly throughout the summer. Some newspapers treated the 
subject rather perfunctorily, but many printed a systematic dis- 
cussion of each amendment with the editorial judgment of its 
merit. In addition to this newspaper publicity, there was also 
much activity among the organizations, factions and interests 
that were directly concerned. 

The convention itself had endeavored to secure the adoption 
of the entire constitution, as is shown by the explanations 
appended to the several amendments in its " Address to the 
People." 2 Proposal 10, for example, reads : "Laws may be 
passed fixing and regulating hours of labor, establishing a 
minimum wage, providing for the comfort, health, safety and 
general welfare of all employees, etc." The explanation ap- 
pended is a scarcely veiled argument for its adoption. It reads : 
" This amendment will permit the passage of humane laws in 
conformity with modern industrial development, to improve the 

1 In Oregon much greater publicity was given by the state to the initiative and 
referendum proposals submitted at the general election of 1912. A pamphlet of 252 
pages containing all the measures, with arguments opposing or defending them, was 
published by the secretary of state and was sent to every voter, whether he asked for 
it or not, and this in an election far less important than that held in Ohio. 

'These explanations were written by the committee on " submission and address 
to the people." They were approved by the convention. 
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conditions of employment of men, women and children." This 
explanation is typical. Moreover, many members of the con- 
vention wrote or spoke during the summer months in favor of 
the adoption of the amendments. The mayors of large cities, 
other municipal officers and students of municipal govern- 
ment labored in behalf of municipal " home rule," while the 
State Bar Association endorsed the judicial amendments. 
Labor leaders, equal suffrage advocates, liquor dealers and the 
friends of direct legislation worked earnestly for the success 
of their respective causes. 

Quite as strong was the opposition to many of the amend- 
ments. Cleveland's unpleasant experience with voting machines 
led her to fight the proposal to allow their use. Bill-board 
companies, feeling that their business was in danger, vigor- 
ously opposed the amendment to regulate out-door adver- 
tising. The Anti-Saloon League brought its guns to bear upon 
the license proposal, and an organization of women urged the 
defeat of woman suffrage. Chagrined at the defeat in the 
convention of the much-desired tax reform, 1 alarmed at the 
concessions made to organized labor and fearful of the effect of 
the initiative and referendum upon business, the Ohio State 
Board of Commerce opposed every important amendment. 
Voicing the sentiments of conservative business men, this 
organization pleaded that the " constitution under which the 
people of Ohio have lived and prospered for sixty years " 
should be retained intact. In a pamphlet of 160 pages it 
bitterly attacked most of the amendments and advised the 
Ohio citizen : " When in doubt, vote No." Many newspapers 
in the smaller towns and rural counties echoed this advice. 
Those who opposed the amendments were particularly aroused 

1 This was, perhaps, the most disappointing feature of the convention's work. The 
most widely circulated papers in the state had urged the reform. The opposition to 
classification of property seems to have come chiefly from the farmers. While the 
convention was in session, the 191 1 report of the Ohio Tax Commission appeared. 
The commission did not favor the classification of property and seems to have analyzed 
the situation correctly when it declared: " The people of this state are wedded to the 
theory of a general property tax and a uniform ad valorem method of assessment. 
This system of taxation is ingrained with them, having been, as it were, plowed into 
their very consciousness." Annual Report of Ohio Tax Commission, 191 1, p. 35. 
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because a mere majority of the votes cast on an amendment 
would suffice to carry it, so that if the careless voter did not take 
the trouble to express his disapproval of the amendments at 
the polls they might carry " by default." * 

Naturally there was much criticism because of the brief time 
allowed for studying the amendments. Considering the hot 
weather and the excitement of the presidential campaign, many 
papers urged that the time was quite too short. It was de- 
clared that the voters ought to have at least as much time to 
study the proposals as the convention had taken to formulate 
them. Similar criticisms came from outside the state : the 
Springfield Republican, in commenting on the constitutional 
election, declared that the fundamental problems involved in 
the amendments might well have engaged the attention of the 
best intelligence of Ohio for ten years. But, in spite of the 
critical importance of these problems, little more than the one 
month preceding the election was actually utilized in an active 
campaign to enlighten the voters upon the amendments; and 
it is doubtful whether any concerted efforts to educate them 
would have extended over a longer time had the election been 
postponed. 

On the whole, however, the new constitution was fairly well 
advertised. It is true that information and literature had not 
been forced upon reluctant citizens, but there was certainly 
small excuse for a voter's remaining ignorant upon these im- 
portant questions if he had a real desire to be informed. 

Ill 
It was foreseen that the vote on the amendments would be 
small. The attention of the state and of the nation had been 
absorbed for months by one of the most spectacular presi- 
dential campaigns in our political history. Men, and not 
prosaic constitutional amendments, held the interest and im- 
agination of the people. Furthermore, the amendments were 

1 Art. xvi, sec. I, of the constitution of 1851, made a majority of the votes cast at 
the general election at which an amendment was voted upon necessary for its adop- 
tion . Under this arrangement the failure to vote upon an amendment was practically 
equivalent to voting against it. 
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to be voted upon at a special September election. The ex- 
pectations of a light vote were fully realized. The highest 
vote polled on any amendment, that on woman suffrage, was 
586,295, and the license proposal footed the list with 462,186 
votes. Of the million voters who came out two months later 
to vote for president and governor, only one-half took the 
trouble to vote in September on the constitutional amend- 
ments. 1 In view of the great importance of the proposals, this 
vote was remarkably small. It compares unfavorably with 
earlier votes on constitutional revisions. In 1851 somewhat 
more than 83 per cent of those who voted for governor came 
out to a special election and voted on the new constitution ; 
and in 1 874 the number who voted on the proposed constitu- 
tion at a special election represented nearly 60 per cent of 
those who voted for governor in the following year." In most 
of the counties of the state, where statistics are obtainable, 3 the 
voters showed more interest in the choice of delegates at the 
general election of 19 10 than in accepting or rejecting the work 
of those delegates at the special election of 191 2. In Clermont 
and Pike counties, for example, only about half of those who 
voted for delegates took the trouble to vote on the constitution'. 
In one or two counties, however, the vote on the amendments 
was larger than the vote for delegates. On the whole, it is fair 
to say that the people of Ohio showed very little interest in the 

'The vote for president in 1912 was 1,030,934; that for governor was 1,036,731. 
The largest and smallest votes cast on the constitutional amendments were, respect- 
ively, 56.5 per cent and 44.6 per cent of the vote for governor. Of the vote for 
governor in 1910, which was 932,262, the vote cast for the constitution in 191 2 was 
62.8 per cent. In computing these and the following percentages, the highest num- 
ber of votes polled by any amendment is taken to represent the total number of per- 
sons voting on the constitution. The actual number of voters could be learned only 
from the poll books, and this information was not available. The probable error in- 
volved in this computation is very slight. 

2 Vote for governor in 1851 282,182 

Vote on constitution, 1851 234,840 

Vote for governor, 1875 S92,7oo 

Vote on constitution, 1874 3S3>°54 

There was little agitation in favor of the constitution of 1874. This may have 
been partly responsible for the light vote. 
3 Cf. supra, p. 210, note I. 
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fundamental constitutional changes which they had bidden their 
representatives submit to them in 191 2. 

There was much conjecture before the election as to the 
relative interest which the various proposals would arouse. 
One editor declared that " thousands of men will either pass up 
the ticket with one or two marks, or they will refuse to mark it 
at all — the liquor license will likely have tens of thousands more 
votes than any other article, not excepting the initiative and 
referendum." * The difference between the highest and lowest 
vote polled on single amendments was, however, only about 
20 per cent of the total vote. Moreover, the license proposal, 
as we have seen, brought out the fewest votes of all. This was 
probably due to its position on the official ballot. Lest it should 
endanger the other amendments, it was placed in a separate 
column, and it was apparently overlooked by many voters. The 
rather remarkable evenness of the voting on these widely dif- 
ferent proposals would indicate that a large number of the 
voters had followed either the advice, " When in doubt, vote 
No," or the opposite injunction, " When in doubt, vote Yes." 
The average voter did not seem to be disturbed by the fact that 
some of the amendments were less intelligible and interesting 
to him than others. With what intelligence he had, he voted 
in most cases on everything that was presented to him. 

In so far, however, as the people did show varying interest 
in the different amendments, the variation is worthy of atten- 
tion. The first column of figures on the right-hand side of the 
table on pages 2 1 6-2 1 7 shows how the amendments ranked ac- 
cording to the total vote cast upon each. It is not surprising 
that woman suffrage (23), abolition of capital punishment (2) 
and the initiative and referendum (6) drew a heavy vote, while 
the schedule (41) and some of the more technical and obscure 
amendments aroused less interest or a paralyzing perplexity. 
It is evident that the electors voted most freely, in general, on 
matters with which they were most familiar or which had been 
most widely discussed 2 ; and that their personal familiarity with 

1 Coshocton Times. 

2 The singular fact that the liquor license amendment drew out the smallest vote 
cast has already been explained supra. 
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matters in question counted for more than the amount of public 
discussion is evidenced by the small votes cast on the amend- 
ments dealing with the civil service (37), the conservation of 
natural resources (12) and contempt proceedings and injunc- 
tions (22). 

The last two columns in the table show the degree of favor 
with which the forty-two amendments were regarded in the 
convention and at the polls respectively. The last column is 
particularly interesting, because it indicates how the voters 
discriminated among the amendments submitted to them ; the 
next to the last is less significant, because every amendment 
passed in the convention by a vote of more than two to one. 
A comparison of the two columns shows that the people did 
not, to any marked degree, follow the lead of the convention in 
their ranking of the proposals. Twelve amendments were 
passed unanimously by the convention ; of these, two were 
defeated at the polls, while four others encountered marked 
opposition. On the other hand, half of the dozen or so 
amendments most closely contested in the convention were 
among these which received largest majorities at the polls. 

Among the fifteen amendments which found most favor with 
the people, the following groups may be distinguished. There 
are six — double liability of stockholders (34), registering and 
warranting of land titles (16), welfare of employees (10), 
damages for wrongful death (5), regulating insurance (30), 
workmen's compensation (11) — which either facilitate the 
assertion of rights of the individual or increase the state's 
power to care for his interests. Several of these are in the 
special interest of labor, as is also the amendment abolishing 
prison contract labor (17). There are two — reform in civil 
jury system ( 1 ) and regulating expert testimony in criminal 
trials (15) — that tend to improve the administration of justice 
in the courts. There are four — investigations by each House 
of General Assembly (7), removal of officials (14), regulating 
state printing (35), limiting power of General Assembly in 
extra sessions (18) — which indicate the people's distrust of 
their public servants and a desire to hobble and check them. 
There are two — primary elections (26) and civil service (37) — 
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which show that the people wish to shake off the tyranny of 
the politicians, and to exercise greater control of their own 
affairs. Turning to the eight amendments that were defeated, 
we find that four — out-door advertising (38), "good roads" 
(29), contempt proceedings and injunctions (22), use of voting 
machines (25) — would either be an expense to the state or 
would endanger property rights of individuals. Three of the 
others — women suffrage (23), eligibility of women to certain 
offices (36), omitting the word " white" (24) — are of such a 
character that the voter would (or might erroneously imagine 
he would) be giving political privilege to those who do not 
have it now. Is it not possible from these facts to draw the 
following conclusions regarding the working of the public mind? 
The people are progressive in regard to measures which in- 
crease their political rights, their control over public officials 
and the protection of their property rights. They are con- 
servative when asked to spend money or share political power. 

IV 

A consideration of the way in which different parts of the 
state voted on the more important amendments is of interest. 1 
In twelve of the eighty-eight counties of Ohio, from 55 per 
cent to 85 per cent 2 of the people live in large cities. These 
are the counties in which Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Toledo, Dayton, Canton, Youngstown, Akron, New Lisbon, 
Lorain, Hamilton and Springfield are situated. They contain 
almost half the population of the state. The city population 
of Ohio, represented by these counties, voted in favor of 
almost all the amendments submitted, and their aggregate vote 
was favorable to every proposal except woman suffrage. 
Cleveland rejected only woman suffrage and the provision for 
voting machines, while Toledo and Akron approved every 
amendment. On the whole, the northern cities were more 
consistently and decisively favorable to the constitutional 

1 Cf. maps facing p. 224. These show the attitude of the single counties on four 
of the proposals, 

2 U. S. Census, 1010. 
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changes than those in the southern part of the state. This 
may have been partly due to the support of organized labor, 
which is more powerful in the manufacturing centers of Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, Akron and Lorain than in other parts of the 
state. The city influence was felt, moreover, in many of the 
neighboring counties, as is shown, for example, by the fact 
that the twelve counties (Ashtabula, Lake, Cuyahoga, Lorain, 
Medina, Summit, Geauga, Portage, Stark, Trumbull, Mahoning 
and Columbiana) in the northeastern corner of the state voted, 
for the most part, like Cleveland, Youngstown and Akron. 
This was probably due to the influence of the Cleveland news- 
papers. 1 It is interesting to note that these twelve counties 
comprise the greater part of the old Western Reserve of Con- 
necticut and were originally settled by people from New 
England. 

Every amendment that passed received its heaviest majority 
in the cities. It is a more striking fact, however, that of the 
thirty-four amendments that were passeed, nineteen would 
have been defeated had it not been for the vote of the twelve 
urban counties above mentioned. The following proposals 
were thus carried by the the cities in the face of the opposition 
of the rest of the state : 

BALLOT NO. TITLE 

3 Depositions by state and comment on failure to testify in crim- 

inal cases. 

4 Suits against the state. 

6 Initiative and referendum. 

8 Limiting veto power of governor. 

9 Mechanics' and builders' liens. 
ii Workmen's compensation. 

13 Eight-hour day on public work. 

17 Abolishing prison contract labor. 

19 Change in judicial system. 

20 Judge of court of common pleas for each county. 

21 Abolition of justices of peace in certain cities. 

27 Organization of boards of education. 

28 Creating office of superintendent of public instruction. 
3 1 Abolishing board of public works. 

1 Leader, Plain Dealer, News, Press. 
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BALLOT HO. TITLE 

32 Taxation of state and municipal bonds, inheritances, incomes, 
franchises and production of minerals. 

39 Methods of submitting amendments. 

40 Municipal home rule. 

41 Schedule of amendments. 

These amendments are not, on the whole, of a character to 
arouse strong opposition ; but they are the most technical and 
the least intelligible to the uninformed voter. Obviously, the 
urban counties were the centers of publicity regarding the pro- 
posals, and the average city voter, with his better understanding 
of the amendments, voted yes where many an uninformed rural 
voter voted no. 

The vote of the rural counties presents a striking contrast to 
that of the cities. Seven counties (Clinton, Fayette, Cham- 
paign, Union, Delaware, Wyandot and Van Wert) registered 
decisive majorities against every amendment; and nine others 
(Ross, Pickaway, Greene, Madison, Licking, Muskingum, Darke, 
Shelby and Marion) voted down every proposal except license. 
Not only were these counties rural, but they were, on the whole, 
farthest removed from the progressive northern cities and 
were, consequently, little influenced by them. The following 
amendments, alone, would have carried in the state at large 
without the help of the cities : 

BALLOT NO. TITLE 

I Reform in civil jury system. 

5 Damage for wrongful death. 

7 Investigation by each House of General Assembly. 

10 Welfare of employees. 

12 Conservation of natural resources. 

14 Removal of officials. 

1 5 Regulating expert testimony in criminal trials. 

16 Registering and warranting land titles. 

1 8 Limiting power of General Assembly in extra sessions. 

26 Primary elections. 

30 Regulating insurance. 

34 Double liability of stockholders and inspection of private banks. 

35 Regulating state printing. 
37 Civil service. 

42 License to traffic in intoxicating liquors. 
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Amendments I, 5 and 10 probably carried because of the at- 
tractiveness of their titles, which do not give a clear idea of 
their real content. Amendments 26 and 37 would be popular 
with any group of voters. All the others in the list are con- 
servative and some are restrictive in character. 

Mention might be made of the seven amendments which the 
rural districts were able to defeat in spite of the favorable 
majorities cast by the cities. These amendments were : 

BALLOT NO. TITLE 

2 Abolition of capital punishment. 

22 Contempt proceedings and injunctions. 

24 Omitting the word " white. " 

25 Use of voting machines. 

29 To extend state bond limit to fifty million dollars for inter-county 

wagon roads. 
36 Eligibility of women to certain offices. 
38 Out-door advertising. 

The rural districts seem to have feared that voting machines 
would be expensive and complicated to operate. Their oppo- 
sition, with that of Cleveland, where the machines had proved 
unsatisfactory, defeated the amendment. The proposal for 
'' good roads " was opposed in the country districts where roads 
were already good, and because of a general dislike of bonding 
the state. There was a feeling, moreover, that the proposed 
improvements would benefit the much-hated automobile owners 
at the expense of land-owning, tax-paying farmers. The out- 
door advertising amendment was fought by means of bill-board 
advertising by the bill-board companies, maintaining that this 
proposal was an attack upon property rights. A considerable 
number of farmers, moreover, are glad to rent sides of their 
barns and out-buildings for advertising purposes, and this 
amendment might interfere with such a source of income. The 
proposal was lost by a small- majority. 

As regards the interest of the voters, measured by the pro- 
portion of the ordinary political vote which was cast on the 
amendments, there was no marked difference between country 
and city. In the twelve urban counties above mentioned, 67.5 
per cent of the citizens who voted for governor in 1910 voted 
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on the amendments; in thirty typical rural counties the corre- 
sponding percentage was 63. In the urban counties the per- 
centage varied from 7.2 in Hamilton county (Cincinnati) to 
80.6 in Cuyahoga co .ity (Cleveland). In the rural counties 
the percentage ran as low as 36.7 in Adams county — of in- 
famous memory in connection with the wholesale selling of 
votes 1 — and as high as 87.2 in Lake county. In view of the 
greater publicity given to the amendments in the cities, it is a 
noteworthy fact that the country districts were so interested in 
voting and so determined in their opposition. 

The woman- suffrage amendment was the only measure which 
city and country united to defeat. In the following table the 
vote of the twelve urban counties is compared with that of the 
other counties. 





URBAN 


RURAL 


TOTAL 


Against woman suffrage 


103,906 
160,063 


145. 5H 
176,812 


249,420 
336,875 


Majority against 


56,157 


3!.2o8 


87,455 



Its rejection was doubtless ascribable to many causes. One 
cause, however, operated actively in the cities : it was asserted 
and widely believed that woman suffrage, if adopted, would be 
used to secure prohibition. Mr. Percy Andreae, leader of the 
" Liberal " forces of Ohio, declared : " Woman suffrage owes 
its defeat to the Anti-Saloon League, which made of it a wet 
and dry issue and thus alienated from it the sympathy of the 
large liberal forces of the state, which stand sternly opposed to 
prohibition, no matter what guise it may masquerade in." 2 
The Liberal Advocate, official organ of the Ohio Liquor League, 



'In the election of 1910, 6505 votes were cast in Adams county. On account of 
vote-selling in this election, 1679 or 26 per cent of the voters of the county were dis- 
franchised. This partly explains the small vote cast in 1912. 

' Liberal Advocate, September 11, 1912. 
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said: "We can scarcely believe that brewery workers would 
favor a proposition which many thoughtful people believe 
would, if adopted, deprive them and their families of their 
bread and butter, by putting the industry in which they are 
employed out of existence." * The election results give further 
data : they show greater opposition to woman suffrage in the 
counties that were " wet" than in those that were " dry " in 1912. 



For woman suffrage . . 
Against woman suffrage 



WET COUNTIES 


DRY COUNTIES 


TOTAL 


7 


17 


24 


33 


31 


64 



Cincinnati, the home of the " Liberal" forces, defeated woman 
suffrage by a vote of more than three to one. 2 Obviously, the 
liquor question, although apparently not decisive, had much 
to do with the defeat of woman suffrage. 3 

V 
The remarkable presidential campaign in progress during 
the summer and autumn may well have had some influence 
upon the constitutional election. It is best, however, to be 
cautious in any attempt to distinguish party lines in the voting 
on the amendments, and to bear in mind that to thousands of 
voters the issues raised by the forty-two proposed constitutional 
changes probably seemed to bear no relation to the struggle 
among the three political parties. The following facts, how- 
ever, may be stated, and the reader may draw his own infer- 
ences. In nine counties (Ashtabula, Fulton, Gallia, Geauga, 
Lake, Lorain, Medina, Summit and Trumbull) the Progressive 
candidates won, while in six other counties of importance 
(Cuyahoga, Lucas, Huron, Portage, Wood and Stark) Roose- 
velt and Garford, 4 though not successful, were defeated by 

1 Liberal Advocate, July 17, 1912. 

'Hamilton County, in which Cincinnati is situated, gave 13,615 votes for and 
42,669 votes against woman suffrage. 

3 Cf. map I. * Progressive candidate for governor. 



I. The Relation of the Liquor Question to the Vote 
on Woman Suffrage 




DRY COUNTIES FOR 



WET COUNTIES FOR 



WET COUNTIES AGAINST, 
LESS THAN TWO TO ONE 



DRY COUNTIES AGAINST, 
LESS THAN TWO TO ONE 



WET COUNTIES AGAINST, 
MORE THAN TWO TO ONE 
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II. The Vote on Proposal No. 24: "Omitting the word 'white'" 




FOR, 

LESS THAN TWO TO ONE 



FOR, 
^1 MORE THAN TWO TO ONE 



AGAINST, 

LESS THAN TWO TO ONE 



AGAINST, 

MORE THAN TWO TO ONE 



III. The Vote on Proposal No. 41: ''Schedule of Amendments' 




FOR, 

LESS THAN TWO TO ONE 



FOR, 

MORE THAN TWO TO ONE 



AGAINST, 

LESS THAN TWO TO ONE 



AGAINST, 

MORE THAN TWO TO ONE 



IV. The Vote on Proposal No. 6: "Initiative and Referendum' 




FOR, 
^ LESS THAN TWO TO ONE 

FOR, 

MORE THAN TWO TO ONE 

AGAINST, 

LESS THAN TWO TO ONE 

AGAINST, 
SSSSSSS^S^ MORE THAN TWO TO ONE 
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relatively small pluralities. These counties, with one exception 
(Gallia), are in the northern part of the state, where the con- 
stitutional amendments were carried by heavy majorities. On 
the other hand, in the sixteen counties in which either every 
amendment, or every amendment except the license proposal, 
was defeated, the Progressive candidates were overwhelmed. 
In no one of these counties did the Progressive party poll more 
than 23 per cent of the total vote; its average vote was 14.9 
per cent, and in one county (Pickaway) it was 9 per cent. 
Evidently these remote rural communities were suspicious of 
new things, whether in state constitutions or in party platforms. 
Further than this it is hard to trace any connection between 
the two elections. The counties that supported President Taft 
(Athens, Clark, Clinton, Greene, Guernsey, Harrison, Jefferson, 
Lawrence, Meigs, Scioto, Warren and Madison) were for the 
most part rural ; and while, on the whole, they were conserva- 
tive as regards the amendments, they were not so invariably. 
They were certainly not the most conservative counties in that 
regard. Among the Wilson counties are found some that sup- 
ported every amendment and others that rejected every amend- 
ment. On the whole, the connection between the constitutional 
election and the presidential campaign seems to have been 
rather slight. 

VI 

One of the most interesting questions raised by the referen- 
dum and one that it is well worth while to try to answer in 
studying the popular vote on the Ohio constitution of 19 12, 
concerns the intelligence displayed in the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of proposals. How clearly did the voters of Ohio under- 
stand what they were voting on? The task imposed on the 
citizen who wished to vote intelligently was no slight one. He 
must read the text of each amendment and some explanation 
or discussion of it. If he delayed his investigation until he 
reached the polls, he was confronted with thirty-six inches of 
fundamental political and economic problems. Could he vote 
upon them with coolness and wisdom then? 

In the Oregon election held two months later, fourteen 
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amendments to the constitution and twenty-three laws were 
submitted to the voters. The official ballot contained about 
2400 words of printed matter, jn the way of titles explanatory 
of the thirty-seven proposals. From it the voter was able to 
get a fairly clear idea of the purpose and character of the 
measures proposed. The ballot which the Ohio electors used 
in voting on forty-two constitutional changes contained 240 
words. Proposal number 39, for example, read : " Methods of 
submitting amendments to the constitution." A similar pro- 
posal appeared on Oregon's official ballot in the following form : 
" For amendment of section 1 of article xvii of the constitution, 
so as to require for the adoption of any proposed constitutional 
amendment a majority of all the electors voting at such election 
instead of a majority of those voting on the amendment only." 
Obviously, the Ohio ballot was not designed to enlighten the 
voter. It was assumed that every citizen would inform himself 
concerning the forty-two proposals before coming to the polls. 
But a large percentage of the voters of Ohio waited for the 
ballot to give them the data necessary to form a judgment. 
The greatest blunder in conducting the revision of Ohio's con- 
stitution was made by those who determined the form of the 
constitutional ballot; z and to this blunder may be ascribed 
most of the ignorant voting in the election. 

In the first place, the ballot titles of many amendments were 
quite misleading. The proposal to legalize a three-fourths 
majority verdict in civil suits was hidden under the title : 
" Reform in civil jury system." Voters not in favor of this 
measure might well complain that the convention, by labeling 
its proposal a " reform," obtained votes under false pretences. 
The same charge was brought, very justly, against the title: 
" Welfare of employees." This was obviously an appeal to 
altruism and the sense of social justice, but there was nothing 
on the ballot to indicate that the purpose of the amendment 
was to empower the legislature to fix a minimum wage, to 
determine the number of working-hours and, in general, to 
regulate the relations between workingmen and their employers. 

1 Committee on arrangement and phraseology. The work of this committee was, 
however, approved by the convention. 
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In each of these instances the misleading title was adapted to 
secure votes for the amendment. In one case, however, the 
misleading title of a proposal seems to have been responsible 
for its defeat at the polls. This amendment read : " Women 
who are citizens may be appointed as notaries public, or as 
members of boards of, or to positions in, those departments 
and institutions established by the state or any political sub- 
division thereof, involving the interests or care of women or 
children or both." What possible objection could be urged 
against this proposal it is difficult to see. At any rate, none 
was urged even by those most strongly opposed to woman 
suffrage. On the ballot, however, this amendment was entitled : 
" Eligibility of women to certain offices." It was doubtless 
with visions of petticoated governors, judges and legislators 
that the voters of the state subjected this perfectly unobjection- 
able amendment to a stinging defeat. 1 

The ballot titles of other amendments did not convey in- 
formation enough even to mislead. To such amendments the 
ingenious and wary voters gave such interpretations as pleased 
them. One amendment was lost because of such a " blind " 
title. In the constitution of 185 1 are found the words: " Every 
male white citizen of the United States . . . shall be entitled to 
vote at all elections." Although the force of the word " white " 
had been destroyed by the fifteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution, the clause had remained unaltered, an 
irritant to the negroes of the state. There could be no reason- 
able opposition to eliminating the objectionable word. On the 
ballot this amendment bore the title : " Omitting the word 
' white.' " This phrase conveyed to the mind of many voters a 
hazy impression that the change proposed, whatever it might be, 
would probably be of advantage to negroes. For this reason, 
probably, every county on the Kentucky border and the city of 
Cincinnati voted against it. 2 The opposition to this amendment 

1 At the time of writing, the lower house of the Ohio legislature has just endorsed 
this same amendment; there is promise that it will pass the upper house and be rati- 
fied by the people. 

2 Cf. map II. 
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was not confined, however, to any one locality. The country 
districts were more solidly against it than the cities, but even in 
the cities majorities which had carried other proposals over 
rural opposition shrank to narrow margins on this amendment. 
An election judge in one of the northern cities asserted that 
prominent business men, according to their own statements, 
had voted against the amendment because they " didn't want 
the ' niggers ' to have any more rights than they have now." 

There were, furthermore, several ballot titles which, while 
suggesting a general proposition, gave no definite information 
about it. The suspicion with which many voters viewed these 
uncertain quantities appears when we compare the vote on 
" Methods of submitting amendments to the constitution " with 
that on the " Initiative and referendum." The former was 
designed to make it easier to amend the constitution ; in place 
of a majority of the votes cast at the election, it required only 
a majority of the votes cast on the amendment. Precisely the 
same provision was inserted in the initiative and referendum 
amendment, which provided for the popular initiation of con- 
stitutional amendments as well as of laws. It is clear that a 
person who understood both proposals and who voted for 
the initiative and referendum amendment could not consist- 
ently vote against this easier method of amending the constitu- 
tion ; and yet the returns indicate that of those who voted for 
the former measure about 25,000 failed to vote on the latter 
and more than 1 5 ,000 voted against it. 1 

Perhaps the most striking instance of unintelligent action is 
to be found in the vote on the schedule of amendments, which, 
strangely enough, was submitted as a separate proposition. It 
is inconceivable that any sane man who voted for even one 
amendment should desire the defeat of the schedule which was 
necessary to put that one amendment into effect. The voters 
of twenty-six counties, however, after having approved any- 
where from one to twenty-five amendments, complacently 

1 No. 6. Initiative and referendum. 
No. 39. Amendments to constitution. 



Total vote 


543,904 


Majority for 


81,280 


Total vote 


518.514 


Majority for 


25,140. 
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rejected the schedule T ; and there was not a county in which 
the opposition to the schedule was not greater than the 
opposition to some of the other amendments. 2 Obviously, to 
the minds of thousands of voters, the word " schedule " con- 
veyed no idea, and they were taking no chances. 

In this paper an attempt has been made to analyze the col- 
lective mind of the people of Ohio, as it was brought to bear upon 
political and economic problems of great importance. It has 
been shown that that mind was not adequately aroused nor suf- 
ficiently instructed ; that only about half of those who ordi- 
narily vote were interested in the constitutional changes and 
that thousands of those who did vote based their decisions on 
insufficient data. In so far as generalization is admissible on 
the basis of such a vote, it appears that the people of Ohio are 
conservative when asked to spend money or to share political 
privilege. They welcome changes, however, which give them 
new political rights or protect their economic interests or in- 
crease their control over their political servants. We have seen 
that the rural communities of the state are very conservative, 
while the cities welcome political and economic changes. 
Although the vote was taken in the heat of a political campaign, 
partisan politics seem to have exercised little influence upon 
the people's decisions upon constitutional questions. Finally, 
we have seen that the public mind will not voluntarily inform 
itself even upon matters of great importance. The average 
voter regards it as one of the prerogatives of citizenship to 
decide off-hand upon the questions which face him upon the 
referendum ballot. Most of his blunders are ascribable to 
ignorance, carelessness or indifference; they do not prove 
incapacity. These are among the lessons taught by the vote 
on the Ohio constitution of 191 2. 

Robert E. Cushman. 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

1 Cf. Map III. 

* In the state as a whole there were twenty-six amendments that received less oppo- 
sition than did the schedule. 



